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URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


MERICAN CITIES, large and small, are searching 

urgently, in some cases almost desperately, for solu- 
tions to a paradoxical problem. Modern transportation, 
the force which more than any other has made today’s 
city what it is, now threatens to strangle it. More than 
a hundred million people reside in the nation’s urban areas. 
For them the morning and evening rush hour is a source 
of daily irritation and a thief of the leisure time made 
available by shorter working hours. Luther Gulick, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Public Administration and a lead- 
ing authority on urban affairs, has written: “So central 
to metropolitan life is this problem of physical circulation 
of men and goods that it might be said that all the rest of 
our metropolitan problems would become tractable if only 
we might find out how to ‘solve’ the transportation 
problem.” ! 


Within the past decade, nearly every major city and 
many smaller communities have sponsored comprehensive 
studies of local transportation needs. In addition, numer- 
ous national and regional conferences have attempted to 
grapple with the general problem. At one of the principal 
conferences, held at Hartford in September 1957,? Dean 
John Ely Burchard of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology warned. that the motor car, if uncontrolled, might 
eventually destroy the human values of the city and leave 
this “a nation where East Denver is undistinguishable from 
East San Antonio or East Buffalo.” Pyke Johnson of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation pointed out that streets and 
parking lots already took up 56 per cent of the downtown 
area of Detroit, yet the motorist everywhere remained “a 
continual hostage to a queue-line.” Victor Gruen, designer 
of suburban shopping centers, added: “With our 60 million 


' Luther Gulick, Metro: Changing Problems and Lines of Attack (1957), p. 17. 
2 The meeting, attended by prominent highway officials, civic planners, and trans- 


portation consultants, was convoked by the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 
to consider ““‘The New Highways: Challenge to the Metropolitan Region.” 
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cars with flight-swept wings, capable of doing 100 miles 
per hour, we have no place to go.” 


NATIONAL ASPECTS OF LOCAL TRANSPORT TROUBLES 


The need to harmonize local transportation plans with 
the federal government’s vast interstate highway program 
was stressed strongly at the Hartford conference. The 
41,000-mile federal network, scheduled for completion in 
1969, is to include approximately 5,500 miles of urban ex- 
pressway passing through or around most cities with a 
population of 50,000 or more. Close to one-half of the 
estimated $41 billion outlay is to be earmarked for urban 
highways. 


Meshing of local and federal highway projects on this 
scale demonstrates the fact that metropolitan transporta- 
tion troubles have emerged as a national problem with 
aspects that will not yield to purely local attack. Of the 
country’s 180 standard metropolitan areas, as defined by 
the Census Bureau, 24 cross state lines and 29 others are 
flush against state borders. Efforts are now being made 
in at least two major metronolitan areas to deal with trans- 
portation problems on a regional scale. Although New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut decided, Feb. 10, 
against setting up a tri-state agency to formulate plans for 
handling the railroad commuter problem, the governors of 
the three states pledged to coordinate their individual state 
programs.’ A plan to set up a metropolitan transit author- 
ity to regulate fares and routes of public carriers through- 
out the Washington, D. C., area has been approved by the 
Virginia legislature and is now pending in the Maryland 
legislature. Approval by Congress will be required to put 
the plan into effect. 


Attempts to interest the federal government in trans- 
portation problems of other metropolitan areas have been 
successful so far only in the case of the interstate highway 
program. However, the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has indicated that it will examine 
the railroad commuter problem this year in the course of 
a general surface transportation study. A more compre- 
hensive congressional look at metropolitan transportation 
has been requested by Rep. William S. Mailliard (R-Calif.). 
Mailliard had a resolution in the last Congress to create a 





*A bill pending in the New Jersey legislature would create a commission to seek 
agreement with New York on a bi-state planning agency for rail commutation. 
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seven-member House committee to investigate the over-all 
problem and determine “what, if any, federal financial aid 
is necessary.” A similar resolution, to be introduced in 
the present Congress, is expected to have the backing of 
the American Municipal Association. The U.S. Conference 
of Mayors wants a study of mass transit under the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce and “in cooperation with 
representative cities.” 


Impact of Autos on Metropolitan Areas 


UNTIL toward the end of the last century, the size of 
most cities was effectively limited to about 20 square miles 
by lack of any except horse-drawn transportation facilities 
between residence and place of employment. Introduction 
of electric street cars and rapid transit lines made it prac- 
tical for city dwellers to travel at least five miles from 
home to office, as against two or three miles formerly, and 
expanded the potential urban area to about 80 square miles. 
More recently, the growth of motor car ownership has 
made longer travel distances feasible for urban residents 
and virtually removed transportation barriers to urban 
expansion. Meanwhile, suburban commuters, once solely 
dependent on rail transportation, have been shifting over 
in large numbers to automotive transport. 


SUBURBAN GROWTH AND EFFECT ON TRAFFIC FLOW 


The most familiar consequence of the accelerating move- 
ment of population away from urban centers has been the 
housing in outlying areas of many of the central city’s 
workers. The resulting pendulum traffic movement is the 
hard core of the metropolitan transportation problem. A 
study conducted for civil defense authorities in 1951-52 
noted that the “flow of workers and shoppers to downtown 
areas” added about ten million persons to the daytime pop- 
ulation of “prime target areas” in the 57 cities surveyed.‘ 


New York City’s population is swollen by a million sub- 
urbanites daily, Chicago’s by 630,000, Los Angeles’ by 
620,000. Boston must accommodate 34 per cent more 
people by day than by night, Pittsburgh 49 per cent more, 


* Associated Universities, Inc., Reduction of Urban Vulnerability, Report of Project 
East River, Part V (1952), p. 14. 
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Newark, N. J., 102 per cent more. Within the cities, more- 
over, the bulk of the daytime increase is concentrated in a 
few business and factory centers. 


Besides accentuating the pendulum swing of traffic, the 
growth of suburbs has drastically altered the balance of 
transportation needs. Thirty years ago, the typical urban 
area requirement was for movement between a few high- 
density residential areas and the central] business district, 
which functioned both as a high-density employment center 
and as the unchallenged center for most family expendi- 
tures other than food. The rush-hour load on transport 
facilities was balanced in part by mid-day and Saturday 
shopping traffic and by evening and week-end leisure traffic. 


Today the pattern is immensely more complicated. Pop- 
ulation in the suburbs is spread thinly over a wide terri- 
tory. Employment opportunities in low-density areas are 
many times more numerous than before. Shopping habits 
have been revolutionized. As a result, the high-density to 
high-density traffic pattern of the 1920s has been overlaid 
with a series of quite different patterns: the low-density 
to high-density movement characteristic of the suburban 
segment of the morning rush; the low-density to low- 
density rush (often from one extremity of a city to the 
other), generated by the growth of industry and commerce 
at the urban fringe; the intricate travels of the suburban 
housewife on her daily round of errands; the so-called 
“reverse cycle” of the low-income domestic going to work 
in the suburbs from downtown residential areas; and the 
“scatteration” of week-end pleasure-seekers, moving all 
over the urban area and well beyond its limits. 


GROWING RELIANCE ON PRIVATE CARS AND ON BUSES 


The cumulative effect of the newer travel patterns, made 
possible in large part by modern means of transport, has 
been to shift transportation loads from public carriers to 
private cars and, within the public carrier sector, from 
such fixed rail facilities as railroads and street cars to the 
more flexible trolley coaches and motor buses. Although 
this shift began in the late 1920s, its full impact was de- 
ferred first by the Great Depression and then by World 
War II. In the past dozen years, however, the automobile 
has been sweeping mass transit companies and commuter 
railroads to the edge of bankruptcy and upsetting the ex- 
pectations of city officials and planners, who assumed that 
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most sensible people with business in town would continue 
to patronize public transit. 


While automobile registrations have been mounting at a 
rate of two to three million a year—from 25.7 million in 
1945 to an estimated 57 million in 1958—mass transit and 
railroad commuter patronage has been falling off sharply. 
Transit riders have declined in number each year since 
1946; the 1957 total of 10.4 billion passenger trips was 
nearly 56 per cent under the 1946 peak of 23.4 billion and 
was the lowest in more than 45 years. Passenger trips on 
railroad commuter lines in 1957 numbered 244 million, a 
decline of 29 per cent from the 1947 postwar peak of 345 
million and of 24 per cent from the war year 1944. Rail 
commuter traffic has declined 45 per cent since 1928 as 
against a drop of 39 per cent for transit traffic in the same 
period. 


Street cars, suffering not only from the competition of 
private motor vehicles but also from a growing preference 
for bus operations, have lost their former important place 
in urban transportation. They had their peak year in 
1920, when 13.7 billion passenger trips were recorded. 
After the total had dropped to 7.1 billion in 1933, street 
cars recovered to a wartime high of 9.5 billion passenger 
trips in 1944. Patronage fell off sharply thereafter. Street 
cars accounted for only 679 million passenger trips in 1957, 
a mere 614 per cent of the mass transit total. In their 
heyday they had handled 85 to 90 per cent of the total. 


The bulk of the mass transit business has been taken 
over by motor buses, largely because of their superior 
mobility and adaptability to passenger demand. However, 
buses also have suffered from the general decline in popu- 
larity of mass transit. Passenger trips by bus climbed 
steadily after 1933 to a high of 10.7 billion in 1948 but 
had fallen back to 6.9 billion by 1957. Trolley coaches, 
limited to areas served by the necessary overhead wires, 
have followed much the same curve, reaching a high of 


1.7 billion rides in 1949-50 and falling to 993 million in 
1957. 


Of the fixed rail carriers, rapid transit (subway and 
elevated) has done best in holding its patrons. From 1923 
to 1952, the number of passenger trips yearly fluctuated 
between 2.1 billion and 2.8 billion. The decline in recent 
years, while steady, has been comparatively slow. In 1957, 
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rapid transit still chalked up a total of 1.8 billion passen- 
ger rides. 


INFLUENCE OF INCOME LEVELS ON MODES OF TRAVEL 


Although changing needs of individuals have been the 
dominant factor in the decline of mass transportation and 
the rise of private automobile transportation, the increase 
of personal income also has had an appreciable effect. A 
Department of Labor survey of consumer expenditures in 
1950 disclosed that, up to a net family income of about 
$7,500 yearly, each additional increment was followed by 
greater proportionate expenditure for transportation. 
Urban families with net incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 spent 
only 7.9 per cent on transportation; families in the $6,000 
to $7,500 class spent 15.6 per cent. 


A survey conducted in 1957 found that about 90 per cent 
of households with incomes of more than $5,000 owned at 
least one car, and that 50 per cent of households with in- 
comes of $10,000 or above had two or more cars.’ Higher 
income groups are more inclined to use private cars to get 
to work. A U.S. Bureau of Public Roads study, carried 
out in 18 states between 1951 and 1954, indicated that 
whereas 68 per cent of all employed persons drove to work, 
the percentages for professional people, managers, fore- 
men, and skilled workers were considerably higher. Un- 
skilled workers and laborers scored slightly below the gen- 
eral average, but only 58 per cent of store and office clerks 
and 39 per cent of personal service employees traveled to 
work by car. 


PEAK AND OFF-PEAK DEMANDS ON PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


The general decline in patronage of mass transit and 
commuter railroads is only a part of the urban transpor- 
tation story. Patronage during peak hours in the morning 
and evening actually has continued at a relatively high 
level. The bulk of the loss has been felt in off-peak hours. 
For example, while transit use declined 38 per cent in 
Boston between 1946 and 1953, rush hour traffic fell off 
only 10 per cent. A New York City survey in 1951 dis- 
closed that the subways were doing 39 per cent of their 
total midweek business in the hours between 7 and 9 A.M. 
and 5 and 6 P.M. Another 24 per cent of the passenger 


* Automobile Manufacturers Association, Automobile Facts and Figures (1958 edi- 
tion), pp. 35-37. Sixteen per cent of households in the $5,000-$7,000 bracket, and 23 
per cent of households in the $7,000-$10,000 bracket, owned two or more cars. 
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total was carried in the four “near rush” hours immedi- 
ately preceding and following the morning and evening 
peaks. 


Employment and leisure trends have greatly accentuated 
the swing away from off-peak usage. General adoption of 
the five-day week is estimated to have reduced total mass 
transit traffic by one-sixth. This déline, plus perceptible 
weakening of the “Saturday-in-town” tradition, has caused 
a significant reduction in Saturday transit use. Leisure 
habits have been principally responsible for a similar de- 
cline in Sunday use. Saturday traffic in Boston fell from 
93 per cent of the week-day average in 1946 to 74 per cent 
in 1952, Sunday traffic from 52 per cent to 35 per cent. 


The increased imbalance in demand for mass transpor- 
tation services has seriously aggravated what was already 
the worst of the industry’s economic problems: Vehicles 
and men required to accommodate peak-load volumes are 
left idle most of the day. The problem is especially acute 
for commuter railroads. David I. Mackle, chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference, pointed out a 
year and a half ago® that the New York Central maintained 
a fleet of 355 commuter coaches, using about 305 during 
the morning rush and 265 in the afternoon. Daytime off- 
peak traffic required about 70 coaches, Saturday traffic a 
maximum of 50 to 60, and Sunday traffic only 25. Fifty 
coaches were held in reserve to replace coaches under re- 
pair or to provide additional service in bad weather; a 
heavy snowstorm may increase the daily peak passenger 
load by as much as 20 per cent, Mackle said. 


Labor needs are equally burdensome. Examiner Howard 
Hosmer of the Interstate Commerce Commission gave the 
following illustration in a report of Sept. 18, 1958, on the 
railroad passenger deficit problem: 


An assistant conductor reports for duty at a New York Central 
suburban station at 5:14 A.M. for a run to New York City, and is 
released from duty at 8:03 A.M. with nothing to do thereafter 
until 4:10 P.M. when he reports for work on an afternoon run 
to the same suburban station, where he is released from duty 
at 7:50 P.M. The spread of assignment is 14 hours and 36 
minutes, 6 hours and 29 minutes of time actually worked and 
8 hours and 7 minutes of uninterrupted release time in the middle 
of the day. Under the present rules the compensation for this 


- f* a meeting of the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Sept. 25, 
1 . 
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service consists of one basic day’s pay and 5 hours and 36 min- 
utes of overtime. 


Bus, street car, and rapid transit lines have the same prob- 
lems in less aggravated form. 


REGULATORY AND TAX BURDENS ON PUBLIC CARRIERS 


In addition to peak-load troubles, public transportation 
has to cope with a variety of restrictions imposed by public 
authority. Fares and routes in intrastate service are con- 
trolled by local or state utilities commissions, which ordi- 
narily hesitate to raise passenger charges or to allow 
abandonment of established services. The nickle and dime 
fares prevailing at the end of World War II were little or 
no higher than the depression average and lower than 
average rates in effect through 1930. Although rates have 
climbed steadily since 1947, they have lagged behind the 
over-all rise in living costs.’ 


Heavy franchise charges, stiff property taxes, and assess- 
ments for snow removal or other services add to mass trans- 
portation troubles. The tax load on the railroads is espe- 
cially burdensome. George Alpert, president of the New 
Haven, told a Chicago meeting in May 1957 that Boston’s 
South Station, built in 1898 for $17 million, was still 
assessed at that figure although “we would be glad to sell 
it for $5 or $6 million.” The New Haven had been paying 
an annual tax of around $1 million on the terminal. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is said to take in less revenue in 
New Jersey than it pays the state and its subdivisions in 
taxes. 


FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF TRANSIT AND COMMUTER LINES 


Caught in the vise of rising costs and declining revenues, 
many transit companies and commuter railroads have been 
giving progressively deteriorating service. Frequently the 
effect has been to drive customers away, particularly in 
off-peak hours when the need for patronage is greatest. 
Increased fares have sometimes had the same effect. 


The result has been a steady worsening of the financial 
condition of the affected lines. Transit companies in 1957 
reported operating income of $38.1 million or 2.75 per cent 
of operating revenue; in 1940 operating income had 


7See “Sickness of Urban Transit,” E.R.R., 1952 Vol. Il, p. 846. 
* Fred J. Cook, “Railroads and the Commuter,” Nation, Dec. 20, 1958, p. 468. 
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amounted to 10.35 per cent of operating revenue. Wilfred 
Owen, Brookings Institution economist and transportation 
consultant, has pointed out, however, that “National figures 
{for transit companies] . . . are in many respects mis- 
leading.” 


Many transit companies still appear to be in a satisfactory 
financial position; others are incurring only minor losses. A few 
large companies account for a major share of the immediate 
financial problem of the industry. ... Of the 186 transit com- 
panies of major importance, 71 companies showed a deficit in 1954, 
and the trend is toward increasing financial embarrassment.® 


The plight of commuter railroads is by most estimates 
more serious than that of mass transit companies. Of the 
15 railroads which carry the bulk of the country’s com- 
muters, all except one—the Long Island—reported deficits 
on passenger operations in 1957. The Long Island, which 
carried nearly 50 million commuters that year, managed to 
show a profit of $982,000 by virtue of special tax conces- 
sions that saved the line a total of $1.7 million to $2.8 
million in taxes between 1953 and 1957. A transportation 
economist has asserted that the railroads “could give each 
commuter $320 a year—or $90 more than he pays the rail- 
road—to buy other transportation and still be better off.” 1° 
Railroad passenger deficits are computed under a compli- 
cated cost allocation formula prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is asserted in some quarters 
that the formula is loaded against passenger operations, 
and that the deficit figures are therefore substantially over- 
stated." 


Future of Mass Transport Facilities 


THE CENTRAL QUESTION to be answered about the 
transportation problems of an individual metropolitan area 
“concerns the relative emphasis to be placed on express- 
ways and parking facilities to accommodate automobile use 
as compared to the modernization of mass transportation 
facilities aimed at restoring lost patronage and reducing 
the number of vehicles entering the city.” '!2 Each area 


* Wilfred Owen, The Metropolitan Transportation Problem (1956), pp. 94-95. 


Frank A. Smith, “The Railroad Commuter Problem,” Partners in America, 
October 1958, p. 4. 


4 Fred J. Cook, “Railroads and the Commuter,” Nation, Dec. 20, 1958, p. 470. 
2 Wilfred Owen, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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has its own requirements. A solution which might prove 
effective in outspread Los Angeles, where 95 per cent of 
all travel is by automobile, would create havoc in New 
York, with its densely populated neighborhoods and con- 
centrated employment centers. It has been estimated that 
if all New Yorkers now using mass transit were to come 
to work by car, half of Manhattan would have to be con- 
verted into multiple-deck parking garages. 


PROPOSALS FOR RELIEF OF COMMUTER LINES 


Many city officials, railroad and transit executives, civic 
planners, and laymen believe that the only way out of the 
transportation dilemma for most cities lies in a concerted 
effort to revive mass transportation. Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia said at a national transportation 
conference in Chicago on May 27, 1957: “We are not going 
to be able to maintain our great cities unless we can get 
people in and out of the hearts of those cities conveniently 
and in great numbers. I think you can only do it by mass 
transportation.” 


President Alpert of the New Haven, the country’s second 
largest commuter line, told the same conference: “A two- 
track railway can bring in five times as many people per 
hour as a four-lane super-highway, and there isn’t any 
parking problem when you get them there. Therefore, we 
should have more public transportation by rail.” In sim- 
ilar vein, General Manager W. E. P. Duncan of the Toronto 
Transit Commission, wrote in Mass Transportation last 
October: “I firmly believe that the time is now ripe for a 
renascence of the transit industry. . . . I am now satisfied 
that in urban centers many motorists would now be glad 
to use transit as an alternative if they could be assured of 
fast, regular, comfortable, and convenient service.” 


Alpert’s principal proposal for resuscitating the com- 
muter railroads is an outright federal or state subsidy, 
plus substantial tax relief. A group of the mayors who 
met with commuter line executives in Chicago in mid- 
January suggested establishment of a special federal 
agency, similar to the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, to guarantee loans from private sources for refurbish- 
ing railroad equipment. New York’s Public Service Com- 
mission on Jan. 29 recommended a two-year freeze on 
railroad real estate tax increases. Connecticut is consid- 
ering repeal of a law prohibiting payment of loca] sub- 
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sidies to railroads. Massachusetts and the City of Phila- 
delphia have already instituted direct payments to com- 
muter lines on an experimental basis. 


Western mayors and railroad executives, however, gen- 
erally oppose such remedies. Clair M. Roddewig, president 
of the Association of Western Railways, told the Chicago 
conferees that subsidies would be a “short-cut to govern- 
ment ownership.” Moreover, the railroad commuter prob- 
lem, while acute in a few cities, is of relatively slight con- 
cern in most sections of the country. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco are the only 
major cities affected in a substantial way. Forty per cent 
of the country’s estimated 500,000 rail commuters live in 
the New York area. 


Federal attention has been directed primarily to the 
larger problem of general railroad passenger deficits." 
Congress may in fact have complicated the commuter prob- 
lem by making it easier for railroads to abandon losing 
passenger operations. The Transportation Act of 1958 
authorized the I.C.C. to grant petitions to discontinue rail- 
road services; formerly the consent of railroad commis- 
sions in all the states concerned was required. Petitions 
now have been filed with the I.C.C. for abandonment of 
one or more routes by such commuter-heavy lines as the 
Lehigh Valley, the New Haven, the New York Central, and 
the Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee. 


EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE TRANSIT COMPANY DEFICITS 


Of wider interest are the efforts of a number of cities 
to revive lagging mass transit operations. These efforts 
have ranged from introduction of deluxe express services 
aimed at capturing a higher proportion of the suburban 
commuter trade to comprehensive schemes for complete 
transit networks on grade-separated rights-of-way. 


The Cincinnati Transit Co. in 1955 began “club flyer” 
service to and from suburban Mt. Lookout. “Members,” 
solicited by mail, paid $10 a month plus 10c a ride for a 
guaranteed seat and home pick-up service. The plan has 
since been extended to other Cincinnati suburbs and has 
proved so attractive that it has been imitated in several 
other cities. In some cities—New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Boston and Cincinnati among them—transit officials 


8 See “Condition of the Railroads,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 1-19. 
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and downtown merchants have joined in cooperative at- 
tempts to stimulate business all around. Stores offer free 
ride coupons or refund fares in the same way that they 
have long shared automobile parking charges with their 
customers. Results are said to have been encouraging. 


Efforts to speed up transit operations have been made in 
a number of cities, both to attract patrons and to cut down 
the extra costs resulting from slow movement during 
crowded traffic hours. Express routes are common, some- 
times at a premium fare. St. Louis provides such service 
on 11 routes at a time saving of 13 to 25 minutes the 
round trip; patronage has been increasing. Toledo has 
eliminated fare collections in the central business district 
to speed the loading process. Officials of the company say 
there has been no observable decline in revenue although 
passengers can ride free if they get on and get off while a 
bus is in the no-collection zone. 


Numerous transit companies, both publicly and privately 
owned, have undertaken ambitious capital investment pro- 
grams to replace dilapidated trolleys and ancient motor 
buses with spacious, air-conditioned equipment. The theory 
is that disagreeable riding conditions have been a major 
factor in driving patrons away. One “dream bus,” serving 
Chicago out of suburban Park Forest, has wall-to-wall 
carpeting, television, and a built-in coffee bar. New York’s 
Transit Authority is investing $100 million to improve the 
city’s subway system and is considering conversion of its 
Times Square-Grand Central shuttle service to almost fully 
automated, remote-control operation. 


As a corollary to capital investment programs, many 
cities have begun to put aside traditional attitudes toward 
their transit systems. Private companies are being granted 
tax concessions to help wipe out deficits and bring profit 
ratios into line with what investors can earn in other 
industries. Publicly owned facilities are coming to be 
regarded as municipal assets which may justifiably receive 
support from general city revenues when such support is 
needed to provide necessary but unprofitable services. 


San Francisco has managed to hold patronage at a level 
of 175 rides annually per capita—second only to New York’s 
220—by granting its municipally owned system a subsidy 
of about $3.1 million a year and holding fares at 15c. Nash- 
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ville’s privately owned transit company was rescued from 
near bankruptcy in 1952 by tax concessions, a new city- 
built terminal, and changes in the city’s regulatory prac- 
tices. The company responded by purchasing new equip- 
ment, adding new services, and doing everything possible 
to create good will. The result has been profit for the 
company and an apparent reversal of the downward trend 
in patronage. 


Washington’s D.C. Transit System, another example of 
successful private operation, has managed within two and 
one-half years to pay off the indebtedness it incurred in 
acquiring the old Capital Transit Co. in 1956. D.C. Transit 
has made efficient use of equipment by combining transit 
operations with charter, sightseeing, and other activities. 
It has invested heavily in new, air-conditioned equipment 
and has ambitious plans for further modernization and 
expansion. Rehabilitation of failing private transit com- 
panies has been relatively rare. Since World War II, about 
30 cities have been forced to take over operation of pri- 
vately owned transit systems. 


PROPOSALS TO BUILD NEW RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


A few communities have initiated or are considering 
far-reaching plans to alter the transportation balance in 
favor of mass transit. With federal cooperation, Chicago 
has built a rail rapid transit line down the center of its 
Congress Street expressway. Cleveland’s 13.5-mile rapid 
transit line, constructed at a cost of $33 million, is operat- 
ing at only a fraction of capacity, but its supporters contend 
that patronage could be more than doubled by adding a 
1.5-mile subway loop penetrating the downtown area at the 
cost of another $35 million. 


A projected plan for the San Francisco Bay area is the 
most ambitious of the lot. It would provide ultimately 
for a $1.5 billion rail network serving the seven million 
persons expected to reside in the area by 1990. The first 
stage, due to be completed in 1962 if area voters approve, 
would link six counties with 123 miles of double track. 
Walter S. Douglas, of the New York engineering firm which 
designed the system, told a transportation conference in 
1957 that a trip between downtown Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco would be sliced from 43 minutes to 11144 minutes. The 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District is now 
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attempting to convince the voters of the advantages of the 
project. A vote is expected sometime this year. 


Several cities have been giving thought to the possibility 
of establishing monorail networks. Less expensive to in- 
stall than any other separated right-of-way system—$1 
million a mile compared to $4 million to $6 million for free- 
ways and $25 million to $30 million for subways—monorails 
operate off the ground on rails hung between giant sup- 
porting columns. The only surface right-of-way needed is 
four square feet at intervals of 50 to 100 feet. Highly 
lauded by enthusiasts, monorail so far has won only limited 
public acceptance. A monorail system operating in Wup- 
pertal, Germany, since 1901 has carried more than a billion 
passengers without a fatality, but the only other installa- 
tions have been demonstration projects now in operation 
at Dallas, Texas; Cologne, Germany; and in Japan. 


Continuing Dominance of Motor Transport 


MANY transportation economists are convinced that urban 
transportation problems cannot be solved through expan- 
sion of mass transit facilities. While conceding the supe- 
rior efficiency of mass transit in hauling people from point 
to point, they contend that population movements and social 
trends favor ever-increasing dependence on the motor car. 
Even “if a sizable number of people could be ‘won back’ 
to mass transportation,” Wilfred Owen has written, “the 
questions arise whether the shift would alleviate transpor- 
tation difficulties and whether an increase in the number 
of transit riders at the peak would relieve or compound the 
operating problems and financial position of transit.” 


PERSISTENT PREFERENCE FOR PRIVATE TRANSPORT 


One of the chief reasons why transportation experts be- 
lieve that automobile ownership and usage are destined 
to keep on going up is that personal income is steadily 
increasing. Whereas there was one car for every 4.8 Amer- 
icans in 1948 and one for every 3.3 in 1957, it is expected 
that the ratio in 1975 will be at least one to every 2.5 
persons. Under current population projections, this will 


™ Wilfred Owen, op. cit., p. 140. 
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mean that 88 million passenger cars (also 15 million to 20 
million trucks) will have to be accommodated on the na- 
tion’s roads some 15 years hence. Moreover, another 23 
million urban workers are expected to augment the present 
rush-hour load. And, if the movement to the suburbs 
continues, more and more urban area residents will be 
traveling longer distances to work. 


There is reason to doubt that a significantly higher 
proportion of the people would ride mass transit if it were 
available. A Fortune survey in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, reported in The Exploding Metrop- 
olis, indicated that roughly one-third of those who now 
drive to work would “almost certainly switch to public 
transportation if it came reasonably close to competing 
with [the private car] in time, cost, and convenience.” 
Another one-third would “seriously consider switching to a 
first-class transit system.” However, “convenience” to 
most transportation users apparently means almost door- 
to-door service without need to transfer to reach one’s 
destination. Except in areas of heavy population concen- 
tration, such service can be supplied only by buses which, 


under present traffic conditions, are much slower than pri- 
vate cars.® 


Mass transit advocates claim a considerable cost advan- 
tage. Counting out-of-pocket expenditures and such fixed 
charges as insurance, license fees, and depreciation, the 
cost of operating a new car is approximately 9l4c a mile 
compared to an average of about 4c a mile for mass trans- 
portation. But the average cost of operating an older car 
kept in good repair is considerably less, and once an auto- 
mobile has been purchased, the fixed charges apply whether 
it is used or stands idle. Finally, car pool arrangements 
reduce per passenger cost to well below the average for 
travel by bus or street car. 


The controlling item is likely to be the cost of parking. 
Where parking is free—either on the street or in employer- 
provided lots—car pools afford a large saving, not only in 
money but also in time. Where parking charges are heavy, 
as in the downtown areas of most big cities, time savings 
and convenience must still be taken into consideration. A 
survey conducted in Milwaukee in 1955 showed that more 


% Fortune found that in the 25 largest cities private cars traveled an average of 
10 miles in 30 minutes in rush hours, and buses and street cars only 6.5 miles. 
New York’s subway trains, however, covered 18 miles in 30 minutes. 
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than one-half of the 54 per cent who said they never used 
mass transit would continue driving to work no matter 
what was done to improve the service of public carriers. 


It is conceded that a highly efficient rapid transit system, 
such as that proposed in San Francisco, might capture a 
good many people who now drive to work, but it is by no 
means generally agreed that this would solve the trans- 
portation problems of most cities. Pyke Johnson of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation pointed out at the Hartford 
conference in 1957: 

The fallacy here is that whether or not transit is improved, the 
urgent need for better highways will still exist. Quite apart from 
the fact that the public is turning to private transportation in 
ever greater numbers, up-to-date street facilities are vital for 
moving goods, as well as people. Trucks cannot be operated on 
rail rapid transit right-of-way—but both trucks and express buses 
can be accommodated on modern limited-access highways. 


The Institute of Public Administration last January rec- 
ommended construction of a giant mass transit and subway 
system for the District of Columbia and environs, criss- 
crossing Washington from its Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urbs. But it noted that the system would “not eliminate 
the need” for any new highways feasible from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. 


METHODS OF SPEEDING CITY AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 


Some cities, accepting reliance on motor vehicles as in- 
evitable, have acted accordingly. Detroit has developed a 
system of express buses which travel over the city’s net- 
work of high-capacity expressways and attain average 
speeds that compare favorably with all except the swiftest 
of fixed rail facilities. Progress in speeding up motor 
traffic has been made also through vigorous application of 
traffic engineering techniques. 


Baltimore and Denver are noteworthy examples. Both 
cities have felt the influence of Henry A. Barnes, a con- 
troversial figure known chiefly for introducing the so-called 
“Barnes dance” or criss-cross pedestrian walk-light sys- 
tem.'* Both in Denver, where he served for six years, and 
in Baltimore, where he has been traffic chief since 1953, 
Barnes put into wide effect such other devices as paired 


% The criss-cross system, under which motor traffic from all directions is stopped 
simultaneously at intervals, is designed to separate vehicles and pedestrians at 
crowded intersections and free motorists, on right turns particularly, from having to 
wait for a gap in foot traffic. 
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one-way streets, speed-synchronized traffic lights, and sig- 
nals permitting left turns unhampered by oncoming traffic. 
Barnes is an advocate of parking bans during rush hours on 
heavily traveled streets, staggered employment hours, con- 
vertible mid-street lanes, reversible one-way streets (where 
pairs are not feasible), off-peak delivery regulations, and 
special transit lanes. These techniques constitute the major 
portion of the traffic engineering arsenal. Some or all of 
them have been applied in most cities. 


NEED FOR AN INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Some persons despair of ever finding a way out of the 
traffic knot. Others think the problem will yield to a 
sufficiently broad-scale approach under strong over-all au- 
thority. New York City’s planning specialist, Robert Moses, 
told a Detroit audience several years ago: 

The current nation-wide defeatist attitude toward urban street 
congestion is getting pathological. It will last and get worse until 
people generally get into the mood to let someone lift them out of 
their misery. There is no city traffic problem which cannot be 
solved, except at extraordinary peak hours, by simply giving ade- 
quate power and undeviating support to one official with guts, 
allowing him two years to do it and keeping the yapping critics, 
selfish interests, and trembling politicians off his neck during this 
period. . . . Certainly the remedies will be drastic and there will 
be loud cries for the head of the martyr who undertakes this 
chore. Palliatives, compromises, and inoffensive tricks simply won’t 
work. This is no job for diplomatic protocol boys.17 


Most transportation specialists agree on the need for a 
comprehensive approach to the problem under more or less 
centralized authority. Frank Herring of the Port of New 
York Authority suggested at the Hartford conference that 
the metropolitan area, viewed as a whole, might be said to 
comprise “(1) a central zone within which high travel 
densities can justify the provision of special facilities for 
the exclusive use of mass transportation, whether rail or 
rubber; (2) an intermediate ring within which there might 
be buses operating on limited-access expressways, and (3) 
the outer reaches of the metropolitan region, and the areas 
lying between the radial routes, where passenger travel 
becomes widely dispersed and where it can be accommodated 
without undue difficulty by the normal type of highway 
network.” 


17 Quoted by George S. Mooney of the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities in a speech to the U.S. Conference of Mayors at Miami Beach in September 
1958. 
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Wilfred Owen believes that the transportation situation 
could be substantially improved by getting away from the 
idea that each form of transportation must be separately 
financed. He suggests that highways, parking, and mass 
transit might all be put on a self-supporting basis, where 
at all possible, and the pricing mechanism employed to 
influence individual choice of transportation means. “Pres- 
ent pricing policies,” Owen says, “not only ignore the 
peak-load problem but often tend to make it worse.” For 
example, “On the railroads, the commuter who travels in 
rush hours and is responsible for the costly peak . . . pays 
a reduced fare that averages 2.02c per mile compared to 


2.5c for coach passengers using other than commutation 
services.” 18 


URBAN DESIGN CHANGES TO EASE TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Even these broad-scale proposals are considered by some 
persons as self-limiting palliatives. Among those who have 
pressed for an alternative approach is Victor Gruen, de- 
signer of such successful suburban shopping centers as 
Northland and Eastland in Detroit and Southdale in Minne- 
apolis. Gruen has, in effect, suggested bringing the sub- 
urban shopping center into the very heart of the city. In 
a plan conceived for downtown Fort Worth, Gruen has pro- 
posed turning the central business district into a giant 
pedestrian island. Cars would be moved to the edge of 
downtown over limited-access expressways and be parked 
on huge lots extending like fingers into the business area. 
All traffic inside the island would move on small electric 
shuttle cars or by foot. 


While the Gruen approach has been challenged as being 
dependent on a revival of mass transit—the 60,000 parking 
spaces provided in the original plan would be adequate by 
1970 only if half the people came downtown by express 
bus—it has been well received in Fort Worth. Similar if 
less radical plans have been advanced elsewhere. Numerous 
cities are beginning to recognize the need to exercise a 
formative influence over city growth. New York City, 
which up to 1950 could theoretically have accommodated 
370 million people under existing building codes, is one of 
the cities now striving to devise land-use plans aimed to 
bring about a more desirable distribution of population and 
perhaps a solution of the chronic transportation crisis. 


%* Wilfred Owen, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
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